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LADIES’ MAGAZINE, 
LITERARY GAZETTE. 
No. II. 


FasHion. 


‘*I consider woman as a beautiful, romantic animal, that may be adorned 
with furs and feathers, pearls and diamonds, ores and silks. The lynx shal] 
cast its skin at her feet, to make her a tippet ; the peacock, parrot, and swan, 
shall pay contributions to her muff; the sea shall be searched for shells, and 
the rocks for gems ; and every part of nature furnish eut its share towards the 
embellishment of a creature that is the most consummate work of it.’’ 

TATLER. 

Philosophers have speculated in vain on many of the pbe- 
nomena of uature, searching for causes and rules of operation, 
but turning away from the investigation at last, with a humbling 
sense of the inadequacy of human power to measure the secrets 
of creation. 

With very much the same perplexity which has clouded the 
brain of the meteorologist, when after watching with fruitless 
patience the clouds, the weather-cock, the moon, the barom- 
eter and the weather-house, he finds himself farther than ever 
from a conclusion, with similar feelings, we say, have we re- 
peatedly abandoned our search after the occult laws and secret 
principles which govern the changes of fashion, and as often 
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98 Fashion. 


confessed ourselves incompetent to the mighty task of systema- 
tising the chaotic world of dress. 

At occasional sunny intervals there has seemed to beam upon 
us some faint revealings of the desired arcana; but the next 
moment with its uncaleulated change, has darkened our hopes, 
overset our theory, and thrown us again on the ocean of con- 
jecture. 

At one period we had, astonishing as it may seem, almost 
become convinced that good taste was in reality the principle 
by which fashion was governed. It was a youthful fancy—and 
a few more short days of observation. banished it forever. 
Good taste, indeed! which regards not the dictates of nature 
in the peculiarities of complexion, form, and stature :—which 
heeds not the change of climate, or season, or weather: which 
appreeiates not the commandments of delicacy, fitness, or 
safety. Good taste! when long women build themselves up 
still higher with stilts under their heels, and towers upon their 

@eads: when ‘“dumpy women” abbreviate themselves still 
shorter by low crowned hats, hair a Ja Madona, short waists, 
short drapery and low sleeves : when sanguinary complexions 
array themselves in still bloodier and more fiery colored gar- 
ments, like fairies wrapping themselves in flowers: when bru- 
nettes make themselves yet more portentously black by envel- 
oping themselves in sables:—when consumptive and delicate 
creatures, in the heart of winter, and under the reign of King 
Frost himself—go forth in the habits of sylphs and fairies, shiv- 
ering and half torpid, and with disease and death in almost vis- 
ible shapes on their right hand and left as attendants :—when 
embonpoint ladies, with true salamander contempt for the fiery 
heats of summer, bundle themselves in countless folds of heavy 
drapery, enclose themselves in straight jacket confinement— 
and go out so torrid in appearance as to put spectators in sym- 
pathetic perspiration! Good taste! The gods forfend! 

There was a time when we falsely imagined that fashion was 
a thing moulded and shaped by the will, capricious indeed, of 
the noble and wealthy and powerful: when we philosophised 
ourselves into submission to this tyranny, by reflecting that it 
was a necessary portion of the great system of society—and 
that by well-directed efforts these few dictators might easily be 
so tutored that good taste should govern them, and through them, 
the multitude. But fatally for our new theory, it soon appear- 
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ed that instead of this aristocracy of fashions, there was a coun- 
cil of tailors, a coterie of milliners, and a caucus of barbers, 
who had the management of these things, and whose word was 
of more weight than the example of all the nabobs in christen- 
dom. ‘That instead of palaces—shops were the birth-place of 
the mode—that haut ton was the child not of Almacks ; but of 
Ackerman ; that style was the representative of Rue Vivienne 
not of the Tuilleres; of Regent St. not of St. James. 

Another theory arose on the fluctuating billow--which for a 
moment seemed firm. 

Fashion, said we, with a sinile of confidence, is the fruit of 
that desire which is felt by the rich, the high, and the proud, 
to separate themselves in the eye of the world from the poor, 
the humble, and the mean: and by the poor to ape the appear- 
ance of their betters. But straightway fashion came by in gar- 
ments of the coarsest fabric, in the guise of menials, driving 
her own coach, the language of the groom on her lips, and 
scarce distinguishable from the reality of vulgar and low life :— 
and the herd were themselves disgusted, and would not be 
fashionable, but more than ever appeared to dislike their genu- 
ine dress and real manners. ‘The world passed on, and the 
theory trembled, tottered, and fell. 

We have at last come to the determination not to waste time 
in endeavoring to reduce to system, that which is answerable 
to no Jaw—and which Jaughs at regularity. The wind must 
blow as it listeth,—the clouds wander as they will, comets ap- 
pear at their own times, and fashions follow the bent of their 
own capriciousness, without our venturing to investigate their 
secrets. Human nature is such that it cannot be happy without 
excitement—and in the turmoil, and confusion and changes of the 
mode, we may find comfort, believing them to be agents em- 
ployed in the government of the world, by Him who sent upon 
Egypt the plagues, and upon mankind its multitude of evils. 

There always will be a chosen few; the beautiful and sensi- 
ble, whose pure taste will delight to shew itself even in dress— 
who will respect the unrivalled skill of nature displayed in the 
human form divine—and labor to aid her by the charms of art : 
who will listento the voice of prudence, and delicacy, and com- 
fort—nor suffer themselves to become the slaves of that ever- 
changing, fantastical Divinity—Fashion. 

There ever will be, we fear, many to whom the dictates of 
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fashion must be omnipotent :—who will sacrifier good taste to 
modish abominations ; comfort to shortness of zone; health to 
lightness of drapery : and modesty to fashionable generosity of 
exposure. To the latter class we recommend the perusal of 
the following poetry, written by one of the loveliest ornaments 
that ever graced the English court—the Lady Mary Evelyn, 
whose early death her father, the good Sir John Evelyn, so 
touchingly laments in his journal. It was writtenin 16—, but 
the lapse of a century and a half have not rendered it the less a 
satire upon the follies of fashion. 


A Voyace to Marry-Lanp—or, THE Lapies’ Dressine 
Room. 


“He that will needs to marry-land 
Adventure, first must understand 
For’s bark what tackle to prepare 
*Gainst wind and weather, wear and fare. 
Of point d’ Espagne a rich comet, 
Two night rails, and a scarf beset 
With a great lace ; a collaret: 
One black gown of rich silk, which odd is 
Without one colored embroidered boddice. 


Three manteaus, nor can madam less 
Provision have for due undress. 
Nor demy-Sultane, Spagnolet, 
Nor fringe to sweep the Mall, forget, 
Of under boddice three neat pair, 
Embroidered, and of shoos as fair, 
Short under petticoats, pure, fine ; 
Some of Japan stuff, some of Chine— 
With knee-high galloon bottomed: 
Another quilted white and red 
With a broad Flanders lace below: 
Four pair of bas de soy shot through 
With silver: diamond buckles too 
For garters, and as rich for shoo. 
Twice twelve day smocks of Holland fine 
With cambric sleeves, rich point to join 
she despises Colbertine,) 

welve more for night all Flanders laced, 


From Sir Jno. Evelyn’s “ Fop’s Dictionary.” 
Comet,—the upper pinner—dangling about the cheeks like hounds’ ears. 
Sultane,—a gown trimmed with buttons and loops. 
Spagnolet,—a kind of narrow sleeved gown. 
Bas de soy,—silk stockings, with gold or silver thread wove into the clocks. 
Colbertine,—a lace resembling net work, manufactured by Mons, Colbert. 
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Or else she’ll think herself disgraced. 
The same her night gown must adorn, 
With two point waist-coats for the morn, 
Of pocket mouchoirs nose to drain, 

A dozen laced—a dozen plain, 

Three night gowns of rich Indian stuff; 
Four cushion cloths are scarce enough 
Of point and Flanders; not forget 
Slippers embroidered on velvet. 

A manteau girdle, ruby buckle, 

And brilliant diamond rings for knuckle. 
Fans painted and perfumed, three: 
Three muffs,—of sable, ermine, grey ; 
Nor reckon it among the baubles 

A Palatine also of sables; 

A sapphire bodkin for the hair, 

Or sparkling facet diamond there, 
Three turquoise, ruby, emerauld, rings 
For fingers, and such pretty things 

As diamond pendants for the ears 
Must needs be had, or two pear! pears ; 
Pearl necklace large and oriental, 

Of diamond, and of amber pale. 

Then bracelets for her wrists bespeak 
Unless her heart strings you will break. 
Besides these jewels, you must get 
Cuff buckles and a handsome set 

Of tags for Palatine ; a curious hasp 
The manteau ’bout her neck to clasp. 
Nor may she want a ruby locket 

Nor the fine, sweet, quilted pocket. 


* * * * 


In pin-up ruffles now she flaunts, 

About her sleeves are engageants ; 

Of ribbon various echelles ; 

Gloves trimmed and laced as fine as Nell’s ; 
Twelve dozen martial, whole and half, 

Of jonquil, tuberose, (don’t laugh) 
Frangissan, Orange, Violete, 

Narcissus, jassamin, ambrete ; 

And some of chicken skin for night 

To keep her hands plump, soft and white. 


* * * * * * * 


Palatine,—sables or a tippet. 
Engageants,—deep double ruffles hanging down to the wrists. 


Echelles,—a stomacher laced with ribbon like the rounds of a ladder. 


Nel Scvyn,—Mistress of Charles Il. 
Martial,—Gloves of various colors and perfumes. 
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The settee, cupée, place wright 

Frelange, Fontange, favorite, 

Monté la haute and palisade, 

Sorti, Flandan, (great helps to trade.) 

Bourjorgne, jardine, cornete, 

Frilal, next upper painer set 

4 Round which it does our ladies please 
| To spread the hood called rayonnes. 

' Nor cruches she nor confidents, 

Nor passages nor bergers wants 

And when this grace nature denies 

An artificial four supplies. 

All which with meurtriers unite 

; And creve ceurs silly fops to smite. 


Thus face—that erst near head was placed 
Imagine now about the waist. 
For tour on tour, and tire and tire, 
Like steeple Bow, or Grantham spire, 
Or Septizonium once at Rome, 

But does not half'so well become 

air lady’s head) you here behold 

Beauty by tyrant mode controlied. 


The contrast between the plates, which we see in this num- 
ber of the Magazine, has suggested tous a sketch which we 
may hereafter present, of the changes which have succeeded 


each other in the fashions of dress, since the days of Elizabeth. 
B. 


Settee,—the double primer of the head dress, 
Cupee,—ano‘her primer. 

Frelange,—bonnet and primer together. 

Fort Ange,—the top knot. 

Favorites,—Locks dangling on the temples. 

Monte la haute,—wires to raise the dress. 
Palisade,—Wire sustaining the hair. 

Sorti,—a small knot peeping out between pinner and bonnet, 
Flandan,—a primer joining with the bonnet. 
Bourjorgne,—the first part of the head dress next the hair. 
Jardine,—the primer next the Bourjorgne. 

Rayone,—a hood pinned in a circle like sun-beams. 
Cruches.—small forehead cur!s. 

Confidenis,—smal! curls near the ears. 

Passages,—curls near the temples. 

Berger ,—a small curled lock turned up with a puff. 
Tour,—a tall head-dress of false hair. 
Meurtriers,—murdrers,—knots uniting the curls. 

Creve Caurs,—heart-breakers ;—cur!s near the neck. 
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GENIUS. 
Pour et Contre. 


Thou of the lofty mien ! 
Thou of the eagle eye ! 

Who from the buried past canst glean, 
Or pierce futurity— 

Bearest thou a blessing or a wo ? 

Art thou an angel, or a foe ? 


A curse—for grief with thee, 

Hath magic power to wound, 
Imagination’s sorcery, 

Throws ten-fold horror round, 
Varying with fatal skill each care, 
Peopling with phantoms dread the air. 


Is’t not a curse to be 
Fastidiously refined— 
Breathing an air whose rarity 
Sep’rates from human kind ?— 
That mountain air is chill to thee, 
Throned high in lofty majesty. 


Is it a joy to keep 
Pale vigils o’er the lamp— 
To wake and watch whilst others sleep, 
In the vain hope to stamp 
Thy name on F'ame’s immortal page, 
Or be the triumph of an age ? 


To feel that feverish thirst 
Still tantalize thy frame— 
Perchance the agony accurst— 
Envy of others’ fame, 
Whose blight is on thy spirit now, 
Clouding the sunlight of thy brow ? 


To be the theme of fools— 
The wonder of a crowd— 

Thy life-blood drawn by measured rules, 
Or stunned by flatteries loud, 

Till thy excited nerves are bare, 

And rasped e’en by the touch of air ? 


Neglect thy fate may be, 
Like trees at mountain-base, 
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Genius. 


Whose stature towers so loftily, 
Though hidden from the rays 

Of Fortune’s sun by Dwarfs, who seem 

To revel in the summit’s beam. 


A canker to the soul, 
A self-consuming flame, 
Extinguished ere it reach the goal, 
A Vampyre in the frame, 
Victim of “ hopes deferred”—or gained— 
Till Death the struggling soul unchained. 


Who darest thus to scan 
The boon with eye profane, 
Who darest on Genius pass his ban, 
And say the gift is vain? 
Gift oft defined—least understood, 
Curse not, what God pronounces good. 


*Tis passion’s fearful strife 
ith Genius—works the wo, 
If thou canst plant “ the tree of life,” 
Amid the waters flow, 
Like Marah’s fountain it will bless, 
Changing to sweet, their bitterness. 


To joy it gives a zest, 
o earth-born souls unknown— 
An inward halo of the breast— 
A prism that alone 
Can separate each ray of light, 
And paint them as the rain-bow bright. 


Is it a worthless thing, 
The elements to wield, 

The lightning from His throne to bring, 
And make the waters yield 

The subtle vapor, at whose will 

The waves are made his path-way still? 


If Genius towers on high, 
’Mid solitudes profound, 
Though chill the air, its purity 
Transmits the lightest sound ; 
His ear can catch deep tones that breathe 
Inaudibly to all beneath. 


What though he breathe the midnight air, 
To cool his aching brow, 


And ’neath the taper’s sickly glare, 
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His drooping spirits bow— 
The glowing thoughts his pen ean trace, 
Illuminate the human race.— 


A beacon-light on high, 
To warn or guide our race-— 
A sentinel with sleepless eye, 
And with unfaltering pace, 
That in the mind’s watch-tower shall be, 
Guardian of life and liberty. 


If unholy Genius gleams 
With self-destroying flame, 
Its consecrated lustre beams, 
The * bush” of sacred fame— 
That fed by heaven’s own vital air, 
Condemns not—for a seraph’s there. 
SUB ROSA. 


Tue Peart NEcKLACE. 


** A letter from my father!” exclaimed the beautiful Grace 
Acton, as she languidly raised her fine eyes, at the entrance of 
a servant: ‘¢ but what is this?” as she, at the same moment, 
received a small paper. 

“Oh that, Ma’am, Mrs. Means’ little boy just gave me, and 
said his mother told him to be sure you had it before he came 
home.” 

‘¢ Tell him, just now I am engaged, but he may call this af- 
ternoon, to-morrow, any other time, but now;” and she hast- 
ened to open her father’s letter. The expressions of regret 
for prolonged absence, the detailed causes of it, and the kind 
admonitions it contained, were quickly passed over, till just at 
its conclusion, Grace read with interest the few following lines; 
*¢ for the first time, for many years, | am from home on New 
Year’s morning, and cannot consult your taste in the selection 
of your New Year’s gift; purchase with the enclosed, what 
pleases you best ; but, my dear child, remember, that on this 
day we should endeavour to make others happy, while so pro- 
fuse in the expression of our good wishes. I send you, too, 
what may answer the claims of charity, as well as the demands 
of justice ; 1 need not repeat to you, that we have no right to 
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indulge our own wishes, while we withhold what is due to oth- 
ers ; a mere competence is all I possess, but I have ever lived 
in conformity with these principles, [ would have my child do 
the same.” 

*¢ Now,” thought Grace, “‘ the pearl necklace shall be mine ; 
and this evening too, the very time I would have chosen for 
Mrs. W.’s ball,—how fortunate! and my father leaves it to my 
own choice too; but”—and Mrs. Means’ bill, her father’s 
counsel, flashed across her mind, “ yet after all, what can these 
people want money so much for? they can wait a little longer ; 
next week I will—yes, next week ; and it can make no great dif- 
ference,” said the child of indulgence, as she balanced the grat- 
ification of her own vanity, with the comfort, perhaps the very 
existence of others. At this moment, visiters were announced, 
and disturbed, not the golden, but pearly visions of the young 
beauty ;—nothing was talked of but the expected ball, the 
splendid preparations which had been made, and the strangers 
who were to be present ; “ and, be sure look your prettiest,” said 
one of the ladies, * for we are, this evening, to see Mr. Eustis, 
the young traveller ; rich, admired, with all the polish of for- 
eigu manners; in short, a very elegant young man.” ‘ One, I 
assure you, that will turn the heads of all our young ladies, and 
disappoint the hopes of some of our plodding merchants, and 
calculating lawyers,—every day sort of people as they are;” 
said an elderly lady, as she gave Grace a very significant look. 
*¢ At least,” said her auditor, haughtily, ‘* there is one who will 
make no efforts to please him.” What apparently trivial cir- 
cumstances sometimes determine our situations and characters 
for years, nay even for life; if anything can be trivial, which 
influences the moral feelings, and shades the character. The 
admired and flattered Grace, was too hackneyed in the ways 
of the world, to allow it for a moment to be thought, that any 
attention, or any homage, could be sought by her, or when 
yielded, could be viewed as other than the usual incense to her 
charms ; but she secretly resolved that evening to surpass her- 
self,—resolved that not only the pearl necklace, but every 
thing else which could enhance her beauty, (at least, every 
thing within the compass of her power) should be hers. The 
long expected evening at length arrived; the evening which 
was to realize or disappoint so many hopes of pleasure; and 
Grace gave a satisfied glance at her mirror, as she fastened 
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the beautiful ornament around her neck; and perhaps her sat- 
isfaction was increased, while she contrasted her own dress and 
figure with those of her pale but interesting cousin, whose sim- 
ple white attire, and retiring air, Grace thought just fit to pass 
unnoticed in a crowd. While the conscious beauty was thus 
anticipating the triumphs of vanity, the door of her apartment 
suddenly opened, and her maid, followed by the poor woman 

whose application in the morning had been so cruelly evaded, 
entered. Her thin and wasted form, her threadbare clothing, 
contrasted as they were with the comforts and elegancies of 
the apartment and the splendid attire of its mistress, told a 
tale of suffering ; it whispered of the heart-broken wife and 
wretched mother ; and when she spoke of her dying husband, 
of her children, who with all their little efforts could scarcely 
obtain a scanty subsistence, while their wretched parent was 
dying without those comforts, which his sickly appetite and 
suffering state required ; while she told of these, and appealed 
at least to the justice, if not to the charity of Miss Acton, for 
what she had solong withheld, reminding her of the many 
hours she had stolen from sleep, to complete various kinds of 
fine work for her; even then, the mind of her auditor, un- 
moved by distress, of the existence of which she could form 
no idea, and telling her, that it was then quite impossible, but 
next week she would positively see her, she stepped into the 

carriage, which was waiting at the door. The lights, the compa- 
ny, the music, and still more, the admiring glances which 

awaited her, soon banished from her mind all remembrance of 
the late scene ; and when told that she was the evident object 

of attraction to the elegant Eustis, she was at the very acme of 
her wishes ; while a thousand visions of future splendour, floated 

before her in brilliant perspective. 

Edward Eustis, to the advantages of person and situation, 
united the highest sentiments of honour, an excellent heart, and 
a strong sense of the responsibilities attendant upon wealth. He 
had returned, afier an absence of three years, to New York, 
his native city, and which was to be his future residence ; form- 
ing, as he had done, even romantic ideas of domestic happi- 
ness, he resolved before he married to study well the character 
of the woman, on whom, not only so much of his future happi- 
ness, but even moral excellence must depend. 
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On the evening of Mrs. W.’s ball, he was certainly charmed 
with the uncommon loveliness of Miss Acton’s face, as well as 
the polished ease and elegance of her manners; and day after 
day, week after week, he found himself. in her society: her 
beauty had thrown a spell around him, and while he flattered 
himself that he still retained the power of impartial judgment, 
every action was viewed through the medium most favorable to 
her wishes. Every body, that is, every body in the fashionable 
world, the ton had decided that it was quite the thing ; and 
even the envious and disappointed, acknowledged they were 
just fitted for each other. They knew about as much of the 
fitness and. propriety of the matter, as the world usually does, 
when it decides. upon our character and intentions, and seeing 
only what meets the eye, constitutes itself a correct judge of the 
thousand nameless thoughts and motives which lie deep in the 
recesses of the heart. 7 

Eustis started one morning, as turning into the street in. which 
Mr. Acton lived; a passing object brought to his recollection an 
old servant of his father’s, who had once saved his own life, when 
in imminent danger ; he wondered that he had never seen him 
since his return ; * poor fellow !” thought he, ‘‘ he may be sick 
or needy, and he had always a spirit above asking charity.” — 
As a penalty for his past neglect, he determined to change his 
course, to. sacrifice his own gratification, and seek his humble 
friend, in preference to keeping an engagement, he had the day 
before formed with Grace : he went directly to the place where 
he had formerly lived, but was told no such: person was there ; 
his informant could not even recollect the name, yet on prom- 
ise of a reward, believed, on second thoughts, he had heard it, 
and at last gave the information desired. As Eustis entered a 
low miserable dwelling, from which the cold air of a winter 
morning was but partially excluded, and saw, in the most 
abject poverty, the family whom he had believed at least 
above want, he drew back, bitterly reproaching his own neg- 
lect, and asking himself if he, who had so long forgotten them, 
had now a right to intrude upon their sorrows. But his indeci- 
sion soon ceased, as one of the poor children came up to him, and 
pulling his coat, begged “ the gentleman would come in, and do 
something for his poor father, to make him well again ;” the 
appeal was too direct to be resisted, and approaching the bed, 
he saw the poor man indeed, in the last stages of consumption. 
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At first, he gave no signs of recognition, and Eustis believed he 
had either forgotten his features, or that he was insensible to 
what passed around him; but when he looked again, a ray of 
former feeling brightened his pale face, and extending his ema- 
ciated hand, he pressed that of his young master. 

* But, my poor Robert, what has brought you to this?” The 
wife hastened to reply—it was a simple tale, such as the an- 
nals of the poor will often furnish. Their labor, (their only 
wealth,) while health continued, had placed them above want ; 
but about’a year before, the poor man had fallen from a build- 
ing, received a severe blow upon his breast, and before he had 
recovered from its effects, by over exertion in completing the 
ornaments of a ball room, to oblige a young lady, one of his cus- 
tomers had brought on his old complaints. He refused to ap- 
ply for medical aid, denied himself even the comforts which his 
situation required, saying, ‘he could not pay for them ; that was 
what he blamed others for, and he would wait till the next week, 
or the next day ; for then, the young lady had promised to pay 
for his own work, and that of his wife.” But, when at last the 
physician did see him, he shook his head, and said if he had 
been called before, he might soon have heen well; but now he 
feared. So entirely was Eustis engrossed with the sufiering ob- 
jects arcund him, and with listening to the recital of their mis- 
fortunes, that he did not at first observe he was not the only 
visiter in this wretched abode. When he did perceive Miss 
Worthington, the cousin of Grace, their mutual salutation spoke 
the surprise which each felt at their unexpected meeting: but 
~ not till she had retired, did Eustis learn what had been her un- 
tiring kindness to the suffering man, her attention in procuring 
him comforts, her words of consolation to the wife, and her ten- 
derness to the children, and how she had begged them all, ne- 
ver to mention her cousin’s name, as the person who had caus- 
ed them so much sorrow. 

** And I would’nt now, sir, but you seem to care so much 
about our affairs, and are so kind to my poor husband,” said 
the woman, “and besides that, perhaps you don’t know her.” 

Eustis started as he thought of the precipice on which he 
had stood. ‘The spell was breken, an angel’s form had conceal- 
ed the harshest features of cruel selieenn: and heartless levi- 
ty; ‘** and it was to such a being,” thought he, ‘‘that lam about 
to commit my happiness; nay, more, my very character; for 
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are we not strongly influenced in our feelings, in our decisions, 
in our very modes of thought, by those with whom we are most 
intimately connected? Imperceptibly to ourselves, but not less 
surely, tne delicacy of the moral sense is blemished, and our 
standard of moral excellence lowered.” 

Elizabeth Worthington, was the orphan niece of Mr. Acton. 
Early matured in the school of affliction, the best feelings in her 
kind heart had been called forth for the children of sorrow ; she 
had learned to feel that it was to the resources of her own mind, 
to the government of her own heart, rather than to external cir- 
cumstances, that she must look for happiness. It was this which 
had preserved her from surrounding contagion ; which had sa- 
ved her from becoming a mere votary of pleasure, and idol of 
fashion, which had enabled her without one thought of envy, to 
view the superior attractions of her cousin. Elizabeth loved 
Grace with all her faults, and would have concealed those faults 
from every eye ; for Grace, besides being the only companion 
of her childhood, had another powerful claim upon her—she 
was the daughter of an uncle, to whom she was bound by grat- 
itude and affection; and insulated as she was from nearer ties, 
her heart sought objects for its love. She had often seen Mr. 
Eustis, but in situations which were calculated to call forth no- 
thing either of moral or mental superiority. She thought him 
decidedly handsome, and as the destined husband of her cous- 
in, (for so report said he would be, and Grace herself tacitly 
acknowledged) she felt for him a degree of interest; but for 
this, he might have mixed with the common visiters whom she 
met at her uncle’s house. 

But under the humble roof of poor Robert, around the bed 
of death; it was there, thet two hearts met and understood each 
other, which, in the circles of fashion, in scenes of heartless ga- 
ity, might have never excited a single feeling of mutual interest. 
Eustis now wondered that he had never sought the society of 
Elizabeth, never observed the full expression of her deep blue 
eye ; never noticed that her beauty was of that attractive kind, 
which, once seen, is not easily forgotten. 

It was on a sweet sunny morning in April, when every ob- 
ject was cheered by the return of spring; one of those bright 
days, when the elastic spirit of youth, would imagine that this 
beautiful world, could be the receptacle only of happiness ; and 


that brilliant sun, in all his course, could look down on no scenes 
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of wo; it was on such a morning, that as Eustis found him- 
self at the side of his humble friend, he saw a fearful change 
had been wrought ; he breathed with difficulty, and the agonies 
of death were upon him. For a few hours life struggled, as if 
unwilling to resign its grasp—then all was calm. Unused tosuch 
scenes, Eustis did not at first perceive, that the hand which he 
held was colder, or the face paler than before—that the spirit 
had departed. As he left the house of death, his mind full of 
the scene through which he had passed, and entered the busy 
street, crowded with the active and the gay, heard the varied 
sounds of business and of pleasure, and contrasted them with 
the death of the humble poor, the low miserable apartment, and 
the suffering hearts he had just left; he felt that it was for 
such scenes to teach us wisdom; he felt how vain is that dis- 
tinction, whose duration is coeval only with our present exis- 
tence. 

In a few months, Elizabeth Worthington became the wife of 
the admired and courted Mr. Eustis. His selection was a nine 
day’s wonder, among the husband-seeking young ladies, and 
their managing mammas; and of surprise to all, that he had 
preferred the retiring Elizabeth to her charming cousin; but to 
no one, more than Grace herself. Her fancy had been daz- 
zled by the intended splendor of his establishment ; besides, the 
litle of heart, which flattery and the love of pleasure had left 
her, was his,—but who ever heard of a belle dying with a bro- 
ken heart? It was not till some time after, that she learned 
the story of Elizabeth’s charitable attention to Mrs. Means, of 
Eustis’ interest in her husband, and the exposure of her own 
injustice; and never till then, did she acknowledge even to her- 
self, she had paid too dearly for her pearl necklace. She still con- 
tinued to haunt the scenes of her former triumph, unconscious 
that time will leave its ravages, on earth’s fairest things; that 
while all else is changing, we are not stationary. Some of her 
admirers had discovered that they could not marry a portionless 
beauty, whose expenditure was that of an heiress ; and others, 
that a beautiful set of features, and the eclat of marrying the 
most admired woman in the city, were not quite an ample se- 
curity for domestic happiness. 

Mr. Eustis placed the family of his old servant in a situation 
of comfort—not one where they were dependent on his constant 
bounty, for he justly reasoned that the best charity is that which 
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furnishes the poor with employment, and enables them to sup- 
ply their own wants, not crippling their powers, and destroying 
their independence, by an habitual sense of obligation, and 
while he enjoyed the delights of his own domestic circle, and 


felt that 


** There is a Providence, that shapes our ends, 
** Rough-hew them how we will ;”’ 


he could not forget, that the poor widow had been the instru- 


ment of saving him from wretchedness, perhaps from vice. 
L. E. 


Portsmouth, Jan. 15th, 1831. 


To S., on Her Birtu Day. 


Joy to thee, dearest! though darkness and sorrow 
Should come with their shadows to sadden me now, 

I'll send the cold messengers hence till to-morrow, 
And smile in the sun-beam that lightens thy brow. 


Oh! who would be sad, when awaking in splendor, 
The proud eye of day so illumines the sky, 

And bids the wild storm-king, his sceptre surrender, 
While Earth brightens up in the ray from on high. 


Away! it were treason to darken the feeling 
That rises responding to Nature’s glad light,— 
It comes to my heart like the morning dew, —' 
O’er flowers that have withered and drooped in the night. 


a to thee, dearest! there ’s beauty above thee, 
hou hast light in thy pathway, and hope for thy guide ; 
There are beings around, who will cherish and love thee— 


Oh! joy to thee, dearest, whatever betide ! 


January 6, 1831. KATHLEEN. 
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Mournine APPAREL. 


This article was read at the Social Lyceum, of which Society some ac- 
count will be given in the next nuniber. 


Ts it right or expedient to wear mourning apparel ? 


“Ttis a custom” would once have been a sufficient answer 
to this question. But the age of safe precedents has gone by. 
We now demand reasons for those practices and peculiarities 
which custom has entailed on our observance. Among us re- 
publicans, nothing i is esteemed sacred merely because it is he- 
reditary; and it is well that the empire of fashion should be 
subjected to scrutiny, when that of kings is passing away like a 
shadow. 

Customs have a powerful influence on the manners, and con- 
sequently oa the morals and character of nations. We ought 
therefore to feel satisfied that the tendencies of a fashion, to 
which our whole population is subjected, are rather good than 
evil ; otherwise we must fear that the injurious result on the 
character and condition of twelve millions of people will be, in 
-the aggregate, a tremendous evil. In this view, the subject 
under consideration becomes important, and in treating it I 
shall, [ trust, be excused, though the length of these remarks 
should exceed what is usually thought expedient in our dis- 
cussions. 

The wearing of mourning apparel is of very ancient origin ; 
but it makes no part of my design to consider the various 
fashions and colors by which different nations have given out- 
ward expression of their mourning for the dead. Such a dis- 
quisition would teach us nothing to the purpose. We wish to 
learn whether the wearing of mourning apparel is right and ex- 
pedient now ;—right for civilized Christians. The sources from 
which we must derive our evidence, either for or against the 
proposition, must be sought in the effects of the custom on our 
own minds and characters, and its conformity to reason and 
revelation. To the Bible then let us first turn. In Genesis 
we find allusions to the ‘* widow’s garments’”—ard throughout 
the history of God’s chosen people there are repeated expres- 
sions which show that mourning apparel was worn by them. 
The laws of the Jews were given by Jehovah. He forbade 
them, in mournings for the dead, to disfigure themselves by 
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cuttings of the flesh, a custom then practised, probably by all 
heathen nations, and still found to prevail among many barba- 
rous tribes; but he didnot forbid mourning garments. The 
New Testament, treating as it does of morals, as they exbibited 
their effects on the character rather than the manners, which 
give the tone to morals, has nothing particular respecting 
mourning apparel; yet St. Paul has many remarks on the de- 
corations and behaviour of women, and would undoubtedly 
have reprobated the custom had it deserved censure. There 
is then nothing in the Bible condemning the practice of wear- 
ing mourning apparel, but many allusions which are clearly 
and decidedly in its favor. This truth I wish to have remem- 
bered, because f am intending to advocate the affirmative of 
the question, which I certainly would not do, however much 
my feelings were interested in preserving the custom, did I not 
believe it in consonance with the spirit of ‘holy writ,” as well 
as in unison with those emotions of grief for the dead which our 
Creator mercifully infused into every human bosom. Yes, in 
mercy ; for the purifying influences of sorrow under these be- 
reavements is not only one of the most efficacious means of 
preparing us for our own departure, but its operations on the 
mind, character and conduct are, in this life, exceedingly salu- 
tary. And were a demon about to devise a way by which he 
might corrupt and harden the children of men, and render them 
selfish and stupid as the brutes that perish, I can think of noth- 
ing he would so earnestly desire as the power to annihilate the 
emotions, reflections and resolutions, which the death of friends 
is caleulated to awaken. It is from such mournful memories 
of the soul that our purest thoughts flow, and hence are derived 
the motives for our noblest actions. Whatever custom, there- 
fore, tends to cherish these hallowed feelings of tender melan- 
choly, these remembrances which, though sorrowful, are yet 
the harbingers of hope, should be encouraged, unless forbidden 
by Christian principles. I think no Christian will care to assert 
that true piety should deaden the natural sympathies, or render 
us stoically indifferent to the death of near and dear relatives. 

But say some,—* no outward expression of grief is necessa- 
ry—true mourners do not need it.” This is false philosophy ; 
as any one, who at all understandsthe operations of the human 
mind, must know. We are not abstract, spiritual beings. We 
do need the assistance of sensible images to express our emo- 
tions, to excite and especially to sustain them. No strong emo- 
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tion can be cherished in the heart without influencing the out- 
ward behavior. What do these reasoners mean? Shall we go 
forth in the funeral procession with gay faces as well as gay ap- 
parel, and keep all the sorrow in our hearts? They do not mean 
this. It is the black garb, only, they would prohibit. Have 
they considered the inevitable results to which this would lead? 
Those who have lost friends cannot, for any great length of 
time, live secluded, and indulge their sorrows at home. Nei- 
ther would it be well they should. Our duties to the living 
are to be performed ; but the memory of the dead should like- 
wise be cherished. The mourning habit isa sacred shield 
against that intrusive-curiosity, and, justice also obliges me to say, 
in many cases solicitous friendship, which would otherwise be 
urging their inquiries, why the countenance was sad ; thus com- 
pelling the mourner to drag forth the secret and sacred mys- 
teries of grief—no longer sacred when thus exposed—or to 
bury them beneath an assumed carelessness of manner, which 
would soon undoubtedly become the predominant feeling of the 
mind, and thus weaken or destroy the impressions which death, 
when it comes near, should always make on every mortal. Let 
us draw a picture, and if the custom of mourning apparel 
should be abolished, it will not long be a picture of fancy. 
The brother of Miss B. has been dead only “ three little weeks” 
—pbut there are duties which make it indispensable she should 
go abroad. Mourning apparel, is prohibited. ‘She goes forth 
in the same dress she would have worn had her dear brother 
been the companion of her walk. She meets a friend just 
arrived in the city, and who consequently knows not her loss. 
His salutation is cordial and gay; but it is repelled by a sad 
and chilling expression of countenance in Miss B. She is 
shocked at his levity; for it is a fixed principle of the human 
mind to demand sympathy under the bereavements of death. 
He cannot offer sympathy ; for aught he knows, she is offended 
with him ; and, stung by her coldness or indifference, he passes 
on. Their feelings are mutually wounded ; and their reflec- 
tions are of unkindness, or neglect, or anger. Reverse the 
picture. Let the mournful apparel of Miss B. show that she 
has reason for her sadness. ‘The friends meet. ‘The tale of 
sorrow is told—is felt. His trembling voice, as he inquires for 
her health, has expressed his sympathy. Perhaps not a word 
of condolence is spoken—few words should be said—it is the 
manner of sympathy which makes al] its worth ; and that man- 
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ner of pity has soothed her heart. And her evident grief has 
awakened a train of reflections in the mind of the young man 
respecting the sorrows of life and the certainty of death, which 
reasoning or exhortations might never have accomplished. 

But the mourning suit of Miss B. cost a few dollars which 
would not otherwise, at that particular time, have been expend- 
ed. How long will Christians reckon everything by the worth 
of money? When shall we learn that the true riches of the 
soul cannot be purchased with gold? that earthly wealth re- 
ceives all its value from the means it places in our power of 
improving our hearts in virtue and our minds in knowledge? 
Are there not wounded feelings which money cannot heal ? and 

urifying, exalting influences which money cannot purchase ? 
ho would coin the heart for drachmas? Let such a lady ex- 
pose her sorrowful feelings, when mourning for the dead, to be 
wounded by the carelessness of those who only withhold their 
sympathy because they know not her loss, and save her money 
to purchase a gay dress for a party, or, at least, a comfortable suit 
in which she may sit down and enjoy herself snugly at home. 

‘* When my poor Henry died,” said a mother, “ he was my 
eldest, a youth of eighteen, and had assisted me to support his 
sick father, and little brothers and sisters, and when he died we 
could not bear but bury him decently, though we all, excey)t the 
baby, went without our dinners for several days, to save mon- 
ey to pay the funeral expenses!” Now was not that expression 
of their feelings more amiable, more likely to operate in a bene- 
ficial manner on their hearts and characters, than though they 
had said, in actions if not in words—* Jet us eat and drink,” for 
what profit is there in mourning for the dead? I have made 
these illustrations to show that if the mourning apparel is attend- 
ed with expense, it is money wisely expended. But I deny 
that it is more expensive to wear mourning for one year than to 
dress decently during that space of time in any other apparel. 
The full dress mourning of a lady does not at first cost more 
than she would expend for any other suit ; for it must be taken 
into consideration that she wears no laces, or expensive orna- 
ments, and then she is not obliged to have a different display of 
trimmings, gloves, shoes, &c., every time she goes abroad, as 
she would do were she to dress in colors, and wear all the fin- 
ishings of her attire “to match,” as is now, (and rightly too, 
Pare in accordance with refined taste,) thought indispen- 
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To the middling classes, for whose pecuniary sorrows so 
much sympathy has been expressed, the custom of wearing 
mourning apparel is recommended as well by its economy as 
decency. Let what I have said respecting the time of wearing 
the apparel, and the exemption from the caprice of change 
which influences all other colors of dress be considered, and 
add to this the resources which the economical find of pre- 
paring their own inky suits ; the coloring of old and faded fine- 
ry, which is thus rendered decent for mourning, and we shiall] 
see that the cry of ‘* expensc,” needless * expense,” is a vain 
sound ; that the industrious, the prudent, and even those who 
live by expedients, may enjoy the privilege, and it is to them a 
privilege, for though sometimes homely in manners, they have 
kind hearts, of expressing by outward token that they loved 
those they jost. 

To the very poor the abolition of the custom of wearing 
mourning apparel would be a heavy affliction. While it is held 
sacred, they will not be wholly neglected in their bereavements. 
The rich will furnish the mourning suit—they can spare one of 
their own, alter it is thrown by, without grudging. 

It seems indeed as if the mourning apparel should be hallowed 
to charity. And never let it be said, that to the very poor such 
clothing is an ‘imaginary want.” It is to them not only a me- 
mento of sorrow, proving they bave human feelings, but a cov- 
ering from the public exposure of that utter destitution which 
would otherwise show them to be objects of charity it is true, 
but also objects of loathing. We might think their physical 
necessities, like those of the brutes, should be pitied: but who 
would think the wretched mother, whose only clothing was 
rags, could wourn that ber ciild was laid where the weary are 
at rest? and who would offer sympathy to her bleeding heart? 
This sympathy between the rich and the poor, when both are 
sorrowing for the same Joss, and both expressing it by the same 
outward fashion, is a powerful lesson to the feelings of both. It 
teaches the rich man not only that his own death will bring him 
to the level of his poor neighbor, but that theie is a_participa- 
tion in their worldly fortune. And the poor are kept from 
murmuring at their hard lot, when they see that those who were 
clothed in purple and fine linen have put on the sackcloth, and 
sat down in the dust beside them as mourners under the sorrows 
of humanity. 
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Take an example. The mistress of yonder mansion is a 
mourner. Her infant, her first born, her only one, is dead—for 
the cause to mourn will not become obsolete, though the garb 
of sorrow be discarded. She goes to the grave of her child 
in the same elegant apparel she would have worn abroad on any 
other occasion. I.et me not be told she should put on a plain, . 
or mean suit. She has none but splendid dresses that she ever 7 
wore abroad ; and if it be admitted that she ought to alter her 
usual dress at all, the whole argument against mourning is re- 
finquished. A suit of brown is just as unnecessary as a suit of 
black, and will it be said that the mother, while following ber 
child to the grave, shall purposely put on a suit she would be 
ashamed to appear in at any other time? It is mocking to the 
feelings of humanity, toadvance such a proposition. She goes, 
then, in all her finery, to the grave yard where her dear one is to 
slumber. And thither, too, has come a poor, desolate, forsak- 
en mother, in the meanest garb of poverty, to see her babe laid 
in the same place—for there is a place where the rich and the 
poor sleep together. Her child died. Mourning apparel is 
thought unnecessary ; and no kind lady called to assist ber and 
make her look decently for the occasion. She is there in the 
soiled and worn garments of the lowest poverty—she has no 
others. What is the consequence? She looks at the splendid 
attire of the rich lady—she sees that in all things, and in all plac- 
es, the rich have the preeminence—and when she contrasts 
her own wretched lot—who can say that she will not, even at 
that time, when her heart should be softened, envy and murmur, 
| and exclaim—* my punishment is greater than 1 can bear ?”— 
q And what willbe the feelings of the rich lady? Will she see, 
: in the wretched and degraded looking object beside her, one 
with whom she can hold any communion of sympathy? She 
will not. She cannot. She may pity her, but it will be for her 
—— not as a sorrowing mother.—Reverse this picture also. 

uppose they meet to render the last duties of the heart, in a garb 
which is sanctioned by custom as the mourner’s sacred habit. 
The glaring distinctions of their worldly lot, are all laid aside. 
The lady is no object of envy to the poor woman—nor is the 
latter one of disgust to the gay-dressed belle. They feel they 
are bereaved mothers only, and it will leave an impression on 
the hearts of both, favorable to the exercise of humility, resig- 
nation, and true charity of feeling, which no amount of money, 
saved by the abolition of the custom of wearing mourning ap- 
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parel would ever purchase. These contrasts in the garb of 
mourners, were the custom of wearing black abolished, would 
not be in rare instances—they would occur almost every day, 
in different places of the Christian world. 

It has been urged against the practice, that it causes a bustle 
to prepare the mourning habits, &c.—and thus disturbs those 
who wish to indulge real grief. If this argument proves anything, 
it might just as well be urged against all the rites of sepulture. 
Let the mourners sit down to their weeping—and let the dead 
be carried out and buried, with as little ceremony as were An- 
nanias and Sapphira. What matters it to the dead? And you 
will disturb the grief of the living, and dissipate all their good 
thoughts, if you move them to any exertions. But is it so? are 
those who sink down in a paroxysm of grief, aud indulge only 
their own selfish wailing, among the class who lay the death of 
their friends to their hearts, and show that the impression has 
been deep and salutary and lasting? Who will affirm this? The 
lady who has endeavoured to subdue the first violent expression 
of her sorrow, which would only prompt her to weep her own 
loss, and in considering the manner in which her love for the 
memory of the dead may be most truly, suitably and lastingly 
yet unostentatiously expressed, conforms with a custom she 
finds practised by all Christian nations, arranges that her family 
shall have their decent suit of mourning, and exerts herself to 
have all done in order—I should select as far more likely 
to remember her loss, than the very sensitive Jady, who could 
not endure the disturbance of preparing for the funeral, but 
who could, the first time she went abroad, appear in her dress, at 
least, as though all her grief was kept in the apartment where she 
had so pathetically wept. This matter of the disturbance is~ 
much magnified. The materials and color of the apparel are 
established and well known, and fashions in the making up, are 
seldom greatly varied. And, what is well worthy of remark, 
they are never indelicate. This cannot be said of all fashions 
which even virtuous and delicate women adopt. But when the 
necessity of wearing black isimposed, these exposures are cor- 
rected, and certainly, for a time, serve to keep the mind and 
heart from the influence of frivolous or corrupting fashions. 
Indeed I have no doubt but, were the custom to be this day 
abolished throughout our republic, there would be more per- 
plexity, more real disturbance given to the minds and hearts of 
mourners, when arranging what they should wear to the funeral 
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of their relations, than is now caused by the custom of appear- 
ing in a full dress of black. More? yes, a thousand times more. 
The whole appearance would then be a matter of fancy or feel- 
ing. There would be no standard of fashion, and every new 
mourning garb, (or rather garb in which a mourner appeared, ) 
would be a subject of comment, commendation or reproach, by 
the multitude, who would not then feel as they now do, that a 
mourning garb is not to be criticised. 

Some observe that there is no more propriety in selecting 
black, as the badge of mourning, that there would be in fixing 
on any other color. But I think it can be shown from reason 
and scripture, that black, for Christians, is the most proper shade 
to express sadness and grief. ‘Though there is, in the Bible, no 
express naming of the color of the mourning garments—yet 
those which are symbolical of joy and happiness, are described 
as white—and all the images of gloom and grief are dark, or 
black. Whether the sackcloth mentioned, was black, or oth- 
erwise, I cannot say—but when the similitude of the final mourn- 
ing of nature is set forth, it is ssid that the sun shall become 
black as sackcloth of hair. We know from reason that black- 
ness has the effect of grief, and brightness of joy on all nature, 
and that these colors thus affect our own minds, there is no man- 
ner of douht. I think, therefore, that the color selécted by Chris- 
tians, to express, by outward appearance, the sorrow of heart, 
which, in mourning for the dead, should in some way be exhib- 
ited by every rational being, because it is a dictate of nature, 
—of the God within us,—is the proper color. 

Jam sensible that some good and intelligent people in our com- 
munity hold a different opinion. ButI do think they have not 
sufficiently considered all the tendencies of the measure they 
advocate. We must constantly bear in mind that innovation is 
not necessarily improvement. ‘The rage of change now per- 
vades ourland. We hear so much said of the march of mind, 
wonderful discoveries, and rapid developements, that almost 
every individual seems possessed with the mania of doing some- 
thing wonderful. Now if we can only keep the public mind di- 
rected to objects of real utility and importance, this spirit will be 
productive of incalculable good. But if, unfortunately, it should 
take a wrong direction, unsettling and perplexing the minds of 
people respecting things, which, if attained, are of very doubtful 
importance at the best, and may prove essentially injurious— 
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why remember—we had better sit still than rise up only to 
fall. 

I do not think the fashion of mourning apparel can be uni- 
versally abolished in our land. Ido believe that real mourners 
will find some distinction of dress ; something more than a mere 
badge annexed tothe usual apparel—necessary to express their 
grief—at least to shield them, while indulging it, from the pain- 
ful alternative either of proclaiming their loss in words, to all 
they meet, or of submitting to the imputation of being cold, formal, 
odd, ill-natured, or, on the most kind supposition, ill ia health, 
or disappointed in their worldly plans. 

Real sorrow for the dead must have its expression—and it 
will demand its token. Even those excellent people who are 
now zealous for its abolition, will, when their object is accom- 
plished, feel the burden of unexpressed grief to be a heavier 
weight than they can bear. ‘They are now supported by the 
enthusiasin of reformers. But let them once see the full effect of 
their labors, let them see this dark monitor, I had almost said 
moral of fashion removed—let the gay world have no check in 
the career of ornamental embellishments—letthe admonitions of 
God, when they come in the most alarming manner, in which 
the young, gay and beautiful can be taught they are mortal, be 
coldly and carelessly passed by, as not worth a change in the 
apparel—and consequently not worth a thought, for the thoughts 
of too many are engrossed with what they shall wear—let these 
things appear, and they will appear, if the custom is abolished, 
and then I think those who advocate this measure will feel that 
some part of the time and expense which must always, in a re- 
fined and intelligent community, be given to dress, had better 
have been devoted to the arranging of mourning appare]—than 
perinitted to be engrossed oaly by gay clothing, or, even to give 
the most favorable construction, economical finery. 

I observed that I did not think the attempt to abolish mourn- 
ing would be universally successful. But, nevertheless, a few 
respected names in favor of the abolition, the example of a 
few amiable and intelligent ladies, will have a great effect; and 
there are those who will gladly become coadjutors in this work 
of miscalled reform. The vain will join, for they do-not think 
mourning apparel becomes them. The unfeeling will join, for 
they find ita constraint to maintain a character suitable to their 
mourning garb. Some may think they had better not wear the 
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sign of mourning when they do not mourn. Buta decent re- 
spect for the dead is absolutely necessary to maintain the dig- 
nity of our nature while living; and in this case it is best they 
should assume a virtue, though they have it not. It is a coun- 
terfeit that injures no one ; it may benefit many. The avaricious 
will join to abolish mourning, for they fear the cost. ‘True 
economy looks to the future benefit, as well as the present ex- 
penses, but grasping avarice only counts the present penny, and 
a mourning suit does cost money. But then remember it is not 
our money that makes us rich ; it is the manner in which we 
expend it. 

Infidelity will join. The infidel hates and despises everything 
which reminds him of those ceremonies Christians have ever 
thought it a duty to practise. And he would abolish every me- 
mento of death and the grave. 

But 1 hope the ladies and gentlemen of our Social Lyceum 
are not prepared to join with these. I trust we all feel it would 
be an infringement of that respect for the memory of the dead 
which custom has established, which feeling demands, reason 
approves, and our holy religion sanctions. ‘ It is better to go to 
the house of mourning than the house of feasting.”—* Let all 
things be done decently, and in order.” ‘Those two passages 
show these truths—that monrning is not a vain or unprofitable 
thing—and that when we do mourn we should appear as mourn- 
ers, 


Tue Maniac. 


The sorrow was hers that none may hear— 
Too sacred and deep for an earthly ear, 

*T was such, though the bosom its tide o’erflow, 
As we’d have no friend but our God to know. 
Like the stricken bird that will feebly fly 

To the nearest covert, alone to die, 

And press his wing on the tortured side, 

The blood to staunch, and the wound to hide, 
*Mid his mortal pangs, while the fatal dart 

Is lodged and quivering in his heart, 

She hid the arrow that pierced her breast, 
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And the wound that had robb’d her soul of rest. 
For they came from him to whom alone, 

She pledged her lgve at her Maker’s throne— 
Whose hand to claim, in her maiden pride, 

She closed her own to the world beside. 

At first, he sipp’d from the sparkling brim 

Of the cup of guilt—but it flow’d for him 

To the dregs, though grief, remorse, despair, 
For him and for his were mingled there. 

She tried to smile till her lip was white, 

And her eye in sorrow had quench’d its light— 
Till the hapless Maniac,—sad and lorn, 

From the joys of life in its morning torn, 

With the coming a void, a wreck the past, 

And the present a dream,—on the world was cast. 
The faithless she never agam may meet 
Tillthey both shall stand at the judgment seat, 
Where a hand unerring our deeds shall weigh, 
And avenge our wrongs, in the reckoning day! 


The anxious eye and the curious one 

The lost Maria alike will shun. 

She loves to roam, with her fearless child, 

To the flow’ry field, and the lonely wild— 

To list, in an arbor of tangled vines, 

As the breezes sweep through the rustling pines ; 
With the fruit of the oak to start the hare, 

And to watch the bee on her path of air; 

The crumbled nut to the ant to fling, 

And to take the fly from his deadly swing. 

She creeps to the dell, to break its hush 

With the humming wing of the startled thrush; 
Willlaugh as the butterfly sports along, 

And banter the mute for his morning song ; 

Or sit at eve, by the echoing hill, 

To mock the voice of the whip-poor-will. 

She climbs, sometimes, on the craggy steep— 
Will look at her babe, and then to the deep, 
While she swings her foot on the fearful height, 
Like a bird of the ocean, poised for flight. 

Then she calls for a shroud to wrap the dead, 
And her voice comes low, as a prayer was said ; 


Then, mournful and sweet, as for one who slumbers 


To wake no more, flow her dirge-like numbers. 
She sings that the flowers must be fresh and fair, 
Which morn’s pure light and its balmy air 

Have touch’d but once, that are meet to fade 

On the grave where the young and fuir are laid. 
But most she loves in the pensive night, 

When the air is still, and the heavens are bright, 
Some favorite looks, by the moon, to trace 

In the beauteous lines of her infant’s face ; 

And a sweet communion there to find 

With the one dear image that fills her mind. 
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And when the cherished illusion breaks— 

When her fancy’s vision its fare well takes, 

And flies, as the thing ofa blissful dream ; 

Her eye will wander across the stream, 

And the big tear stand on her cold, pale cheek— 
But the name she never is heard to speak. 


H. F. 


SKETCHING. 
« What is aught but as ’tis valued ?”” 


Doctor Jonathan Winter was one of those beings who appear 
always connected with incongruous circumstances. ‘To begin 
with his cognomen. Jonathan, even to Yankee ears, accustom- 
ed to quaint phrases and patriachial names, conveys the idea of 
rusticity if not clownishness ; yet was Doctor Jonatiian the mir- 
ror of politeness, and excelled in all fashionable and gentleman- 
ly accomplishments. Then his surname of Winter—doth it 
not, in imagination, conjure up a tall, pale, spectral looking 
figure, somewhat resembling the “ Snow King,”—with a heart 
cold and impenetrable as a glazier? Yet the wearer of that 
frigid name was any thing but a representative of frigidity. He 
was a middle-sized man, rather inclining to corpulency ; with 
round, healthy cheek, and a complexion almost as fair as infan- 
cy ; he had a bright blue eye, pleasant and laughing as spring, 
and a heart warm, bland and generous as the zephyrs and dews 
of summer—yet Winter was his name. 

His life had also been a complete antithesis to his disposition. 
He was a joyous, active, volatile and voluble child ; but reared 
beneath the rule of a solemn, stern, even severe guardian, he 
was hardly, till the age of twelve, permitted the free use of his 
limbs, much less of his tongue. Young Jonathan was then 
transferred to the care of a grave, pedantic ‘ haberdasher of 
pronouns,” who forbade him to whistle a note, and compelled 
him to decline Musa, till the little fellow, though he loved dear- 
ly to sing, hated the name of a song. He was next sent to 
college, when he pined to go to sea, and was urged to study 
medicine, while he longed to study men. 
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Such was the description he gave of himself to the Misses 
Barretts. 

** And yet,” continued the doctor, ‘ though I then consid- 
ered all these uncongenial circumstances as forced on me by 
the caprice or injudiciousness of others, yet since I have been 
at liberty to direct my own movements, it has rarely happened 
that I have realized what I expected my freedom would give 
me, namely, the power of regulating my own course, and choos- 
ing my own associates. ] have been engaged in many an en- 
terprise I had not meditated, and I have formed friendships with 
persons I should never voluntarily have selected as favorites. 
Almost all my adventures have been romantic or melancholy, 
and yet I am neither an enthusiast nor a mope.” 

‘‘ You are probably fated to be a hero,” said Miss Charlotte 
Barrett. 

‘<The world has little need of single heroes,” replied the 
doctor. ‘The whole population of christendom is becoming 
heroic—that is, all mankiod are learning their own power and 
importance, and they find that it is a combination of individuals 
which must effect great enterprises, and consequently that each 
individual should have his share of the honors and rewards. 
Utility and steam are now the giants of the world, and in this 
march of mind and matter, heroes are as completely distanced 
as Mars would be in a race with the fiery-tailed comet.” 

‘¢ You must turn novel-writer,” said Miss Maria Barret. 

“‘ Meaning it is an employment in which utility or steam have 
not yet interfered ;” replied the doctor. ‘‘ Well it may be so, 
but [ am deficient in patience and perseverance, both very ne- 
cessary, indeed, more indispensable for a novel writer in these 
days than either genius or imagination.” 

‘“‘' These days,” reiterated Maria. ‘ Why I thought this was 
the golden era of fiction, when her reign was extended over the 
whole habitable globe. Nay, I believe a relish for the works of 
fiction is now considered as the most unerring standard of civi- 
lization, if not of Christianity ; and that all who do not appreci- 
ate them are barbarous, or worse—stupid and strange as the 
savages of New Zealand.” 

_*T grant all this,” replied doctor Jonathan Winter. “ I grant 
it seems now the popular opinion that all learning necessary for 
the children of men may be discussed in works of fiction. 
And true the same book is often an olla podriga of knowledge, 
furnishing hints on cultivating cabbages, and framing constitu- 
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tions of government; describing a lady’s eyebrow, and explain- 
ing the phenomena of the universe ; from the same page per- 
haps furnishing criticisms on poetry and puddings ; or discus- 
sions on printers and political economy, mingling and blending 
truth and falsehood in such an inextricable confusion as would 
puzzle the fairy, who assisted Graciosa to assort the mingled fea- 
thers of nine thousand nine hundred and ninety nine birds. 

‘Am ] to understand that you condemn novels?” inquired 
Charlotte. 

‘¢ By no means,” answered Winter. ‘I only condemn the 
false ideas they engender ; and I maintain that investing them 
with the importance we now do, they become more and more 
dangerous in this respect. The old romances of giants and 
genies, castles and distressed damsels, were read for amuse- 
ment; our novels are supposed to contain instruction. It will 
be best for those who feel an interest in preserving the public 
morals, to discover in what this instruction consists. We may 
say what we will about the historical accuracy of the events de- 
scribed in a novel ; that the personages introduced are faithful- 
ly sketched,—these things are not those which most interest 
and influence the reader. It is the exhibition of the passions, 
the tone of thought, feeling, and more than all, the effect which 
personal attractions and embellishments are described as pos- 
sessing over our destiny and happiness, which misleads. Yet 
good people are not aware how much the extravagance of dress 
and the exaggerated ideas of the bliss which a splendid estab- 
lishment can bestow, are imbibed from the fashionable English 
novels, now permitted to circulate in our republic. Even our 
holy religion has put on the robe of deception, and comes forth 
with a smiling face, (alias title) to flatter us to the heaven of 
fiction.” 

** Do you not thea approve of religious novels?” asked Maria. 

** No; not of the kind usually palmed upon the public. They 
are for the most part the silly progeny of weak minds, or eager 
aspirants for fame, who shelter their puerile productions under 
that broad appellation “ moral,” and fancy they shall thus es- 
cape criticism and censure. ‘Tam half inclined to turn critic, 
and scourge such pretenders. ‘There are some I could lash.” 
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An Eastern SKETCH. 


The sun has set on Ganges’ stream, 

But left behind his smile to gild 
The clouds that mourn his death, and gleam 

With floods of borrowed beauty filled, 
A golden veil is o’er the breast 

f India’s sacred monarch river, 

And a crimson haze doth earth invest, 

Through which yon domes, and mosque-towers quiver, 
Like tremulous wreaths of morning mist, 
Which the ruddy lip of the sun hath kissed. 


Twilight is out with his witching spell, 

And his Alchymy bathes each tree in gold ; 
And beneath his touch the hill-crags swell, 

In lovelier shapes. The stars that hold 
Their voiceless watch in the infinite blue, 

With the silver moon that is treading the tip 
Of von tissued cloud in whose fount of dew, 

The noon-parched stars are stooping to dip, 
Now tremble as much as their images glowing, 
*Neath the silvered oar of yon Indian boy rowing! 


The Hindoo maidens rest their urns, 
Awhile in the shade of the swaying palm, 
To gaze where their hallowed river burns, 
Like a girdle of pearl, in the sunset calm, 
And to warble a snatch of some Indian prayer, 
To the holy Brama, whose eye is never 
Away from tie land of his love, but there 
Is showering joys on his children ever !— 
—The flashing wing of the evening wind, 
With its cooling spell, o’er the grove hath been, 
And dashed away, but has left behind, 
Dew-gems on the plume of the Pangolin ; 
Whose floating joy has called from its cell, 
The panting lizard, and stirred the hum 
Of unnumbered swarms, that hidden dwell, 
From the scorch of noon, in the shadowy dell, 
But when the fresh, chill eve has come, 
Are fleeting in showers, and staining the air, 
As if a rainbow were shivered there ! 


Far away in yon jungle of scented grass, 
Where tlie yellow rills of the mountains pass, 
And the cocila bends the topmost spray, 

Of the woven limbs, that net out the day— 

A colossal palm, like a silver shaft, 

Leaps free to the air, and its leaves have quaffed 
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From a Mother’s Diary. 


Rich draughts of light from the sun’s red eye, 
And they bathe in the brook so droopingly ; 

Its roots, like arms of giants, are leaned, 

High into the air, and the earth is screened 
Below, by the twisted and implicate leaves, 
Which over these roots the wild-grape weaves. 
Beneath the roof of this tremulous shade, 

On a flower-eyed bank, sits a Hirdoo maid, 
With «an unstirring lip, and a sorrowful air, 

Her brow unturbaned, her bosom bare, 

While her unwitting fingers are marring a round 
Of beautiful flowers, and starring the ground 
With the shattered pride of that delicate wreath, 
Whose leaves to her are a scroll of death ! 

Her lover is false! and these innocent flowers, 
That grew in love in a common bed, 

Where perfume and beauty together seemed wed, 
Are burdened with moanings of terrible power, 
Which his tongue dare not utter. One bitter hour, 
Has unbound in her heart the silken chain, 
Affection for years had been weaving in vain— 
In vain, for its purity scorns to prove 

The slighted shrine of a faithless love! 

The chain is unwound, and she bends to Fate— 
She is free—but her heart is desolate! 


From a Motuer’s Diary. 


One day Annie came in from school, and found her mother 
trimming her winter frocks. They were plain blue merino, 
with a double cording of yellow on all the edges and tucks. 

*¢ OQ, mother,” cried Annie, ‘dolet me have my frocks em- 
broidered, Jane Sully has hers so, in beautiful flowers all round 
the neck and the belt, and the skirt. It is so pretty mother, do 
let me have mine so.” 

Mother. “ But my dear girl, you know it is not gay dress 
that makes us happy. If you are good, you will be as happy 
in this plain frock as any other, and if you are naughty, you 
will be unhappy, even if your frock is beautifully embroidered.” 

Annie. * I know it mother, but I wish you would embroider 
my frocks. ‘They would be so pretty then, mother.”  ‘ But 
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Iam too much engaged to embroider them myself, and if my 
dress-maker should do it for you I must pay her at least two 
dollars. I should rather give that money to some poor family 
to purchase food and comfortable clothing this cold weather.” 

Annie. “ We give them plenty of things almost every day, 
mother ; food and clothes, mother.” ‘* But there are some whe 
are »oor, and so sick that they cannot go out to beg for what they 
need. You shall go with Betsey to carry something to them, if 
Ido not get your frocks embroidered: and 1 probably shall 
not.” 

Annie. “Oh, I hope you will, dear mother, and will give 
them something else, mother.” ‘* Annie, do you remember 
Kitty Me’Cory, the poor Irish girl, who used to work for us 
sometimes ?” 

Annie. ‘Ob yes, mother. She used to sweep the yard and 
bring wood.” ‘ She came here the other day looking quite 
pale and sorrowful. Her frock was all in tatters, which she 
tried to cover with her scanty cloak.” 

Annie. ‘* But she did have a new frock, mother.” 

Mother. “Yes, and she went to work for a lady who was to 
give her money for ber work, and one day, as she was carrying 
a very heavy tub into the lady’s cellar, she fell and bruised her- 
self very much.” 

Annie. “ Poor Kitty.—What could she do then ?” 

Mother. “She was sick and feeble, and they carried her 
home to her poor mother. She lay on a wretched straw bed 
for many weeks. None of us knew she was ill, but some good 
people sent her food, and, after a long time, she was able to walk 
again, and then her poor mother became il, so that Kitty could 
not go out to work. ‘The little brothers go about begging food 
for their sick mother; and Kitty stays at home to take care of 
her.” 

Annie. ‘ Poor girl, and she has only a tattered frock.” 

Mother. * And no money to buy herself another.” 

Annie. * And I have such pretty, neat frocks.” 

Mother. “Yes, they are pretty enough without being em- 
broidered.” 

Annie. Oh, now I remember. Mother, cannot you buy 
Kitty a new frock if I do not have mine embroidered ?” 

Mother. “Yes. I could buy ber a very good one.” 

Annie. “Oh, do then, mother, these dresses are quite pretty 
enough now.” 

VOL. Iv.——NO. III. 17 
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The next evening little Annie came skipping in from school, 
followed by Betsey, who was leading little Emily. ‘* Mother,” 
cried Annie, “ Emily and I have been good girls, and see I 
have got the medal.” 

Mother. ‘‘ lam glad to hear it, my dear, and quite happy to 
see you again.” 

Annie. ‘‘ Itis very pleasant to-day, mother. We have had a 
very fine run, and we feel very happy.” 

Mother. ‘“* And Kitty Mc’Cory is very happy too. She has 
some gingham to make her a frock, and some other things which 
she needed very much. She came in this morning and made 
a courtesy, and looked mournfully at me, but did not say a word. 
‘ Kitty,’ said I, ‘I have something for you,’—and when she 
saw the things, she was very glad, and thanked me many 
times.” 

Annie. *“ Oh, mother, I am glad Idid not have my dressem- 
broidered, for then poor Kitty would have no nice frock this 
cold weather. How glad lam. Come, Emily, and dance with 
me. Will you play ‘ Buy a broom,’ mother 2?” 

Mother. ‘‘ Yes, my dear, with pleasure.” 


On rorminc F RIENDsHIPS. 


WE engage in no pursuit, however trivial, in early life, but 
what has a bearing upon our more advanced years. It then 
becomes us to regard attentively the performance of every ac- 
tion, and especially those of a serious nature. 

Among the many actions of our lives, there are few, if any, 
that require greater precaution, or more due consideration, than 
the formation of the pleasing relation of friendship. Our hap- 
piness or misery, in a great measure, depends on the choice of 
particular friends. According to this choice, virtuous princi- 
ples may be imbibed, knowledge increased, the powers of the 
mind expanded, and our daily conduct improved ; or our nat- 
ural propensity to vice may be strengthened, the mind gradu- 
ally weakened, moral sensibility diminished, and our whole de- 
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portment rendered odious. It would therefore be far from act- 
ing wisely, to contract friendships ina heedless manner. It is 
important that we consider weil, what are the qualities a per- 
son must possess in order to receive our confidence. 

It would indeed be folly to choose for our friends and asso- 
ciates those who pay no regard to virtue. Observation and 
experience teach us, that we are prone to imitate those we love. 
We almost imperceptibly imbibe the sentiments and exhibit the 
character of those whose society we frequent. The consequences 
of vice, both in this life and a future, are too awful to be treat- 
ed with indifference by any one. Our friends should be the 
friends of knowledge and virtue. Those from whose conversa- 
tion we may derive profit as well as pleasure. ‘Those whose 
daily conduct is such as will, if followed, give satisfaction to 
ourselves, and procure the esteem of others. We also need 
friends whocan give advice in trouble and consolation in distress. 
When brought, as we often are, into circumstances in which the 
counsels of a friend are desirable, to have one who has neither 
knowledge nor discernment, is extremely mortifying, and will 
only add to our grief. It would likewise be best, as far as 
practicable, to choose for our companions those who have a mild 
and generous disposition ; for itis unpleasant to be exposed to 
continual irregularities of temper. These irregularities will, if 
they do not destroy, weaken the attachment of friendship. 

MALVINA. 


Weymouth and Braintree Academy. 


Tue INcONSTANT. 


I met her once again— 
She stood among the gay— 
But the lip was silent then, 
And her glance turned quick away; 
We thought not thus to meet, 
Or in that throng to move— 
And we thought not to repeat 
The farewell look of love. 
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But strange are the decrees of fate— 
Together, yet far separate, 
Were hearts that but a day ago, 
Seemed melting in each others’ glow; 
And cheeks, which but last eve were press’d, 
All blushing, to each ardeut breast, 
Had lost the sun-set tints of love, 
As the sky will lose its hue above ; 
And that which seemed a boly light, 
Was dark, and sadly changed— 
Affection withered by the blight— 
The spell of love estranged, 


*T was in a distant Jand, 
Froin our loved homes far away, 

Where hearts find no companionship, 
Among the proud and gay ; 

I passed her, as I pass the moon 
With its ineonstant light— 

She was as fair, perchance as chaste, 
As that bright orb of night. 


Like waves that kiss each one to-day, 
Then wander through the ocean’s spray, 
Forgetting that the waters bind 

Them still to those they leave behind— 
So hearts will change—though love is not 
A feeling which can be forgot; 

Or alter, though alteration come 

On ail around its sunlit heme. 


Go forth again, inconstant one, 

Go forth among proud Fashion’s throng— 
May a fair sky and pleasant sun 

Be thine, to light thy step along ; 
No malison shall rest on thee, 

Although that vow so soon was broken— 
Yet thou shalt hear no curse from me, 

No word unmanly shall be spoken ;— 
Forget my heart—forget my lyre— 

Forget them with our pleasures gone ; 
Kindled and quenched hath been love’s fire— 
Yet I forgive thee—speed thee on. 


Je F. R. 


The Calendar. March. 133 


Tue Cavenpar. Marcu. 
The winds of March, the winds of March remember. 


READING. 


Among the Romans, March was the first month of the year, 
and in some ecclesiastical computations that order is still pre- 
served ; as, particulariy, reckoning the number of years from 
the incarnation of Saviour, i. e. from the 25th of March. It 
was Rornulus, the founder of the “ Eternal City,” who divided 
the year into months ; to the first of which he gave the name 
of his supposed father, Murs. It was in this month, that the 
Romans sacrificed to Anna Perenna, whose festival was cele- 
brated on the 15th; that they began their comitia, or town-meet- 
ings; that they adjusted the public farms and leases; that the 
mistresses served their slaves and servants at table, as the mas- 
ters did in the Saturnalia, and that the Vestals renewed the sa- 
cred fire. The month of March was always under the protec- 
tion of Minerva, and always consisted of thirty-one days. 
The ancients held it an unhappy month for marriage, as well 
as the month of May. © 

As this month is under the tutelar care of Minerva, the fa- 
bled goddess of wisdom and the liberal arts, no apology will 
be needed for urging upon our readers the incalculable advan- 
tages resulting from a systematic course of reading. One of 
the pernicious results of the defective systems of education, 
prevalent among us, is the entire indifference, not to say dis- 
taste for books, which it leaves on the mind, after it has once 
been emancipated, as it is called, from the thraldom of school- 
discipline. ‘The school-girl, having been forced, as is too often 
the case, through a long course of studies within a short 
lime, is considered as having finished her education at the ear- 
ly age of 16; the very period of her life, when the mind be- 
gins to assume its character, and to reap, in the incipient de- 
velopement of its powers, the fruits of its previous labor and 
toil. Atsuch a crisis in her intellectual progress, the miss 
doffs her school habits, and throwing aside her books, emerges 
at once from the ignoble obscurity of the school-room to the 
conspicuous station of fashionable life. Now the giddy round 
of frivolous pleasures, now the endless paraphernalia of dress, 
that, cameleon-like, changes its form and hue by the touch of 
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Fashion’s magic wand, forbid even memory from recurring to 
the joyous scenes of the Lyceum; till the mind, enervated by 
frivolity, loses the power of abstraction, and sickens at the very 
idea of original thought. In aid of such debilitating influences 
upon the mind, the indiscriminate and exclusive reading of the 
fashionable novel, comes in to finish the work. 

Such is but a brief sketch of what is deemed a polite edu- 
cation for the female sex. Alas for the age, alas for mankind, 
when mere external grace and frivolity are esteemed accon- 
plishments in those, to whose care the rearing of the infant 
mind is necessarily intrusted ! 

We think we can trace, as has been already intimated, so 
injurious a habit to the great mistakes which obtain with re- 
gard to the real nature and object of education. What do we 
propose to ourselves as the aim of education? One would be 
of an opinion, by looking into our best schools, that the grand 
object of education was to crowd the mind with every variety of 
knowledge, with all the stores of learning, of which it was to 
be a mere passive recipient. Knowledge and learning, indeed, 
must be acquired. But they are the tnstruments, not the ends, 
of education. The faculties of the mind, in their natural or- 
der, are to be developed ; this is the all-important end. Now 
what are the means to bring about so desirable an end? Sim- 
ply the communication of knowledge to the youthful mind, 
which is to be digested, and made a part of its very substance, 
in the same manner as the food which we eat is incorporated 
with the body by the digestive process, and thus nourishes and 
strengthens the entire system. Let this truth be once fully re- 
ceived, viz. the enlargement and developement of the faculties 
of the mind is the primary object of education, and we shall 
soon see a radical change in the prevalent methods of instruc- 
tion of the present day. Justice compels us, however, to state 
that there are some honorable exceptions, which have adopted, 
in part, a more philosophical view of this subject, and carried 
it into execution. It is hoped that these are the signs of a 
brighter day—that they are the forerunners of an universal 
change in public sentiment ! 

What we would recommend, therefore, to the consideration of 
our readers, is an exercise which would supply the defects, and 
advance the good inherent in the popular systems of education. 
It is reading, a systematic course of reading, which has been 
too much neglected by young ladies, upon their retirement from 
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school. From what has been suggested, it will not be sup- i | 
posed that we are the enemies of works of fiction. By no in 
means. With regard to novels, as well as every other species Re | : 
of writing, judgment and good taste and discretion are requi- we 
site to make a selection. To pass an indiscriminate and 
sweeping sentence of denunciation against all novels, would sa- 
vour more of bigotry than good sense. For useful aliment | . 
for the imagination and taste, as well as good impressions for we a 
the heart, may be impressively conveyed through the fascinat- Bee 
ing style of this species of composition. We must learn to dis- i rr 
tinguish between the use and abuse of a thing, and not argue i mI 
from the one to the other. Poetry has been ‘oftentimes made shal 
the pander of vice, and breathed a noxious spirit. But from 
such a perversion of this noblest form of genius, no one thinks 
of denouncing poetry. Let the author of Clarence persevere 


in her holy work, and there will not be so much foundation, in bi 
future, for the sneers of the bigoted. Let the novelist, the poet i) | 
and the historian consecrate their several gifts to the advance- ot 
ment of the cause of Christian virtue and high moral excel- if ; 


lence ; and literature, in all the diversified forms which it may line | 
assume, may claim kindred to the holy office of religion, that 
of ennobling and purifying the human soul. It is such works it | 
of fiction, then, and such only, which we would commend to i | 
the perusal of our female friends. Let the licentious novels of ie 

pular writer of the present day, and a host of kindred spir- ae | 
its, be banished from the drawing-room and boudoir ef our la- ae 
dies, as unworthy a mind of delicacy, good taste, and moral sen- 


timent. Wee 
In naming a course of reading, history occupies, of course, way | i 
the foremost rank. Poetry comes next, succeeded by biogra- ; 


phy and memoirs, the most interesting kind of history, in which 
the French are so distinguished ; lastly, belles lettres, including, 
of course, a judicious selection of the best novels and romances. 
We shall not attempt to specify the works under these several 
heads, though we have a list before us, but would rather leave 
it to the judgment and peculiar taste of every individual, aided a oe 
by the advice of her friends and instructers. Nor would we fie | 
be understood as implying that each class of works, under the 

several heads above specified, is to be exhausted successively, h 
before the next in order is consulted. That history, for in- 
stance, is to unfold all her rich and various stores, ere the mind be iy 
is suffered to cull a flower in the fields of poetry and romance. | 
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We mean no such thing. We would recommend the concur- 
rent reading of history and belles-lettres, which would thus de- 
velope two faculties of the mind, that should grow and strength- 
en together: i.e. the judgment and the imagination. It is not 
the early period at which the school and the Lyceum are for- 
saken, but the absolute renouncing of all study, which is the 
general consequence, which calls more particularly for reform. 
It is, no doubt, a fact, that every young lady leaves her school 
with a full determination to continue her studies without inter- 
ruption, allotting stated periods of every day for this purpose. 
But alas, few are aware of the difficulty of adhering to such 
a resolution, in the midst of such repeated inroads on one’s time 
as ensue on leaving school, till the experiment has been made! 
Fashionable calls, and the etiquette and ceremony incident to 
an elevated rank in society, put in their claims and thus break 
in upon the plans for intellectual improvement, which had been 
formed as we were bidding farewell to the scene of our youth- 
ful instructions. But by a methodical arrangement of time, it is 
possible, in spite of these difficulties, to accomplish the object in 
question. Our limits forbid our dwelling any lenger on this 
theme. Leta systematic course of reading, then, be marked 
out and adopted as a part of the duties of every day, and the 
inestimable benefits which would result from such a habit, would 
richly recompense any sacrifice of mere external pleasures, if 
such be indeed demanded. But the fact is, no such sacrifice 
will be necessary. For method is every thing, and will accom- 
plish every thing. 
N. L. 


Morttro.ror an ALBUM. 


Here friendship’s galaxy shall shine, 
In tender, pure, unclouded light; 
A ray each thought, a star each line, 

Forever fixed, forever bright. 
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An Ove: pronounced before the INHABITANTS of Boston, Sep- 
tember 17, 1830, at the CenrENNIAL CELEBRATION of that City. 
By Charles Sprague. 

The production of good poetry has been, in this country, a rare occurrence ; 
not that our writers are deficient in abilities, but they have, in too many in- 
stances, resigned all independence of thought, and expression of genuine feel- 
ing to the authorities, models and mannerisms of the British poets. Ameri- 
cans have imitated—and they suffer the penalty which always attends imita- 
tors—what is good in their productions is set down as plagiarisms, and by the 
bad only their powers of mind, their taste and imagination are judged. 

Poetry, in its highest and purest sense, is the breathing forth of those aspira- 
tions, which mark the immortal spirit in man. In this sense, it is, like the 
Hebrew poetry, the sublimity of devotional feeling, which, at times, seems to 
ascend to the heaven of human hopes, and bring thence the glorious things of 
the eternal world in the voice of prophecy. 

The next most sublime prerogative of poetry, is the kindling and sustaining 
the sentiment of patriotism ; and this includes the exciting and fostering every 
high and holy excellence of national character, which can render the country 
of the poet worthy the esteem and admiration he would claim, as its rightful 
tribute. The Epics of Homer, Virgil, Camoens and Voltaire are national 
poems, and these poets obtained and have secured their immortality by the 
truth and beauty with which they depicted the peculiar manners and modes of 
feeling of their respective countries, and the lofty, stirring and pathetic ap- 
peals to those passions which were considered most conducive to national glo- 
ry. ‘* Paradise Lost’’ is the only successful epic which has not been thus 
blended, and, so to speak, vivified, with the history of the country to which 
the poet belonged, and the spirit of the people for whom he wrote; and even 
Milton mingled, in his celestial musings, much of the peculiar and predomi- 
nating influence of his own times. 

We have, in the third place, the refining influence of poetry on the 
private relations of social life; and it is the perfection of lyrical compo- 
sitions, that, while arousing or moving the passions, they likewise incline 
them to ‘* virtue’s side.’’ Love, in its various modifications, is here the 
mighty power of the poet, but to attain its holiest sway, he must direct its 
energies to that which is good—and hence truth in the sentiment becomes 
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absolutely necessary, for nothing is goed that isnot true. By poetic trath we 
mean, that the poet must feel what he expresses, or he must kuow, from 
his own observation, that others have felt the passions he is endeavouring to 
portray. If ail poets thus wrote from truth and nature, there would be no 
such thing as plagiarism, because the modifications of mind, feeling, and ex- 
pression are, probably, as various in individuals as are the features of the 
countenance; and though all have true faces, yet each has a distinct character, 
which cannot be mistaken, which is not borrowed. 

We make these remarks for the benefit of those worshippers of imagination, 
who seein to think that the poetic license may atone for the grossest faults, 
and that the romantic characteristics of poetry, place it above and beyond 
all rules save those of harmony and rhyme,—and that to write beautiful poe- 
try, those images only, which have been acknowledged beantiful by the critics 
of Europe, must be employed in our new world. When this idea is abandoned, 
when our poets write as Americans, as republicans, when they write truth in 
sentiment, write as they see and feel the appearances of nature, and the mod- 
ifications of social life, its manners and pussions and pursuits in their own 
country, or as they contrast with those of other countries, then we shall have 
poetry of which our nation will be proud. There are, occasionally, such 
strains now, and we have a few names which deserve honorable mention as 
American poets, not European plagiarists. 

Charles Sprague, author of the poem at the head of this article, is one of 
the number whom Americans should delight to honor. His talents are of the 
first order, vigorous, and highly cultivated, and they have always been direct- 
ed to subjects connected with his own country. ‘There is also something re- 
publican in his literary character, for his eminence as a writer is the result of 
self-application and untiring industry. Labor has constituted no obstacle in 
his researches or performances. Whatever he has attempted, has been given 
to the world in a finished state; and the scope of all his writings has been to 
enlarge the views or elevate the tone of society. He has set an example wor- 
thy of imitation, and we recommend his Ove to the notice of our readers, as 
worthy the study of every individual capable of appreciating the high and 
holy motives which influenced the Pilgrims in the settlement of this country; 
and who would meditate on the deep responsibilities which the privileges 
we enjoy necessarily impose on rational and immortal beings. For justness of 
design, purity ofstyle and soundness of thought, this poem has rarely been ex- 
celled. It has some faults, but they are very trifling compared with its beau- 
ties; we have no room to notice them, and only space for a short extract, as a 
specimen to those who have not yet read the Ode. 

O many a time it hath been told, 

The story of those men of old ; 

For this fair poetry hath wreathed 
Her sweetest, purest flower ; 


For this proud eloquence hath breathed 
His strain of loftiest power ; 
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Devotion, too, hath lingered round 
Each spot of consecrated ground, 
And hill and valley blessed ; 
There, where our banished fathers strayed, 
There, where they loved and wept and prayed, 
There, where their ashes rest. 
And never may they rest unsung, 
While Liberty can find a tongue. * 
Twine, Gratitude, a wreath for them, 
More deathless than the diadem, 
Who to life’s noblest end, 
Gave up life’s noblest powers, 
And bade the legacy descend, 
Down, down to us and ours. 

* * * 
All gone! ’tis ours, the goodly land— 
Look round—the heritage behold ; 

Go forth—upon the mountains stand, 
Then, if ye can, be cold. 

See living vales by living*waters blessed, 
Their wealih see earth’s dark caverns yield, 
See ocean roll, in glory dressed, 

For all a treasure, aud round all a shield; 

Hark to the shouts of praise 
Rejoicing millions raise ; 
Gaze on the spires that rise, 
To point them to the skies, 
Unfearing and unfeared ; 
Then, if ye can, O then forget 
To whom ye owe the sacred debt— 
The Pilgrim race revered ! 
The men who set faith’s burning lights 
Upon these everlasting heights, 

To guide their children through the years of time ; 
‘The men that glorious law who taught, 
Unshrinkiny liberty of thought, 

And roused the nations with the truth sublime. 


Tue Liprary or Epucation, Vou. I. Boston: published by Gray 
& BoweEN, pp 317. 

This first volume contains two Treatises on Education, those of Locke and 
Milton. Mr. Russell the editor, informs us in his preface, that it is in 
contemplation to publish, in a connected series, the ** productions of many emi- 
nent writers on subjects cohnected with the instruction of youth”’ ‘The 
plan must we think be highly approved, and the abilities and character of Mr. 
Russell are a sufficient guarantee, that what has been thus wisely projected 
will be faithfally performed. ‘The work is needed for teachers, and it is need- 
ed for mothers. The effect of early habits, the domestic training to which 
every human being is subjected, has never yet been sufficiently estimated. 
Good schools may make learned scholars, but it is only good mothers that can 
make men wise, if trae wisdom consists in the regulation of the heart and 
mind, by the precepts of moral justice towards man, and love towards God. 
So long as women are ignorant of the power of early education, and of the 
principles of the minds they are forming, so long must wickedness and misery 
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prevail ; for the gross errors and pernicious habits of early education cannot be 
eradicated —they may be repented, be relinquished—but the stain is there. 
This work will make a very valuable addition to every library, and furnish 
rules and hints, which in families as we!l as schools must materially assist those 
who are anxious to perform their duty in training children in virtue, and for 
usefulness. We give a few extracts from the hints on physical management of 
children. It is from the Treatise of Locke. We select these remarks, because 
we think physical education is, among uz, more neglected than moral or mental. 


* It isa great advantage to every one’s health, but especially children’s, to be 
much in the open air, and very little, as may be, by the fire, even in winter. By 
this, he will accustom himself also to heat and cold, shine and rain; all which, if 
a man’s body will not endure it, will serve him to very litt'e purpose in this world ; 
and when he is grown up it is too late to begin to use him to it; it must be got 
early, and by degrees. 

** And although greater regard be had to beauty in the daughters, yet I will take 
the liberty to say, that the mure they are in the air, without prejudice to their faces, 
the stronger and healthier they will be ; and the rearer they come to the hardships 
of their brothers in their education, the greater advantage will they receive from it. 

** One thing the mention of the girls b:iugs into my mind which must not be for- 
got; that is, that your son’s clothes be never made strait, especially about the 
breast. Let nature have scope to fishion the body as she thinks best, she works 
of herself a great deal better and exacter than we can direct her. 

* As for children’s dict, it ought to be very plain and simple ; and if I might ad- 
vise, flesh sould be forborne, as long as he is in coats, or at least till he is two or 
three years old. Butifiny young mast2r must needs have flesh, let it be but once 
a day, and of one sort ata meal. Plain beef, mutton, veal, &c., without other 
sauce than hunger, is best ; and yreat care should be used that he eat bread plenti- 
fully both alone and with every thing else. And whatever he eats that is solid, 
make him chew it well. We Enzlish are often negligent herein, from which fol- 
lows indigestien and other great inconveniences. 

** For breakfast and supper, milk, milk-pottage, water-gruel, flammery and twen- 
ty other things, that we are wont to make in England, are very fit for children : 
only in all these let care be taken that they be plain, and without much mixture, 
and very sparingly seasoned with sugar, or rather none at all; especially all spices, 
and other things that may heat the blood, are carefully to be avowed. Be spar- 
ing also of salt, in the seasoning of all his victuals, and use him not to high-season- 
ed meats. Our palates grow into a relish and liking of the seasoning and cookery 
which by custom they are set to; and an over much use of salt, besi-les that it oc- 
casions thirst, and over much drinking, has other ill effects upon the body. I should 
think that a good piece of well made and well baked brown bread, sometimes 
with and sometimes without butter or cheese would be the best breakfast for my 
young master. 

** Augustus, when the greatest monarch on earth, tells us he took a bit of dr 
bread in his hand, and Seneca, giving an account how he managed himself when old, 
and his age permitted indulgence, says that he used to eat a piece of dry bread for 
his dinner, without the formality of sitting to it. ‘The masters of the world were 
bred up with this spare diet ; and the young gentlemen of Rome felt no want of 
strength or spirit, because they ate but once a day, Or if it happened by chance 
that any one would not fast so long as till supper, their only set meal, he took nothing 
but a bit of dry bread, or at. most a few raisins, or some such slight thing with it to 
stay his stomach. You cannot imagine of what force custom is; and I impute a 
re —y of our diseases in England to our eating too much of flesh, and too little 
of bread. 

** More fevers and surfeits are got by people’s drinking when they are hot, than 
bv any one thing I know. ‘Therefore, if by play a child be hot and dry bread 
will ill go down ; and so if he cannot have drink, but upon condition that he eats, 
he will be forced to forbear. For if he be very hot, he should by no means drink. 
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Not being permitted to drink without eating, will prevent the custom of having the 
cup often at his nose; a dangerous beginning, and preparation to intemperance. 
Men often bring habitual hunger and thirst on themselves by custom. I once liv- 
ed in a house where, to appease a froward child, they gave him drink as often as he 
cried; so that he was constantly bibbing : and though he could not speak, he drank 
more in twenty-four hours than I did, 

**Above all, take care that he seldom ifever taste wine or strong drink. ‘There 
is nothing so ordinarily given to children in England, and nothing so destructive to 
them. They ought never to drink any strong liquor but when the doctor prescribes 
it as a cordial.” 

Memorrs or Howarp, compiled from his Diary, his confidential 
letters and other authentic ducuments. By Jamrs Bautpwin Brown. 
Abridged by a Gentleman of Boston, from the London Quarto Edi- 
tion. Boston: Lincoln & Edmands, pp. 352. 

The name of Howard is synonymous with charity; but still some may ima- 
gine his charity was of that eccentric kind which sought always for difficult 
channels of display, and was, therefore, to be admired rather than imitated. 
It is then of the utmost importance to the canse of benevolence that the mo- 
tives which actuated this devoted Christian should be understood, and we re- 
joice to see a work so judiciously calculated to dispel every misapprehension, 
and do justice to the character of Howard, placed within the means of every 
American who feels an interest in preserving the memory of goodness. We 
call Howard a philanthropist—he was only a Christian—and the same de- 
sire of doing good, and the performance of it too, as far as practicable, which 
he evinced, must be cherished by every one who would be, in spirit and truth, 
a Christian. It is high time that those who claim to be Christians should show 
that to gain money does not occupy all their thoughts. But this is a subject 
which we have not space to discuss here. In reading this volume we were 
particularly interested with observing the salutary effects which grief for the 

‘loved and lost,’’ is capable of producing on the mind and character. How- 
ard, from his earliest appearance on the stage of life, evinced strong traits of 
vigor of mind, and excellence of heart. The warmth of philanthropy was strug- 
gling powerfully with the worldly prudence, which the Christians of our day 
are taught is so necessary to their wsefulness, in his mind ; buat the storm of 
affliction came ; his beloved wife, who had shared and encouraged his benevo- 
Jent plans, was taken from him, and in that night of grief he arose and trimmed 
his lamp at a flame which never afterwards decayed. Perhaps but for that 
sorrow, he would never have been known beyond the walks of his private 
charity, and the incalculable benefits his labors and example have wrought 
in the world would never have been realized. Throughout his life he cher- 
ished most devotedly the memory of his wife ;—and Jet those who would abol- 
ish the custom of wearing mourning apparel, and by that means rob the dead 
of one avenue to the thoughts,—the consciences of the living,—reflect whether 


the money saved, if money could be saved by such pitiful means, from dis- 
pensing with the fashion, would be expended in a manner likely to operate 
more’ beneficially on the human character. We were not placed in this world 
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to lay up money, but to do good, to elevate the moral and intellectual part 
of our nature, and prepare for that world where righteousness is riches, and 
love is happiness. 

There is another very sad and yet important reflection must arise in the 
mind of every American who reads this work. It is respecting the horrid 
state of the prisons in Great Britain, above that of all other of the European 
nations, including even the Turks. Why is it that a people boasting so loud- 
ly of their freedom, and piety, and intelligence, can be thus selfish and cruel ? 
The answer must be obvious to all who have read British history, and under- 
stand the character of the British government. That government is an oli- 
garchy, and its corruptions and tyranny have made the name of liberty only a 
signal of oppression. Avarice and luxury among the mighty—vice and igno- 
rance among the low, pervade the land. We should take warning in season 
and avoid their errors ; remembering that the most intolerable oppressions 
which ever disgraced modern governments have been practised by an oligar- 
chy, or aristecracy, ruling in the name of a republic as in Venice, or a limited 
monarchy as in England. It seems Howard was aware of the evils of his own 
government. [His biographer remarks, ‘‘ thongh interfering but little with the 
politics of the day, he was one of those who rejoiced at the issue of the im- 
provident contest into which we were foolishly plunged with our American 
colonies ; and in the narrow circle in which he moved at home, evinced him- 
self on several occasions, a spirited opponent of aristocratical influence.’ 

His own example shows that the peasantry of England are made vicious 
and brutal by their oppressors. For the benefit of his wife’s health he pur- 
chased an estate near Lymington, in the New Forest, where the people had 
been found so bad that the former possessor of the estate thought it necessary 
to employ all the contrivances of aristocratical tyranny in use in that land of 
frecdom,—man-traps, and spring-guns and engines. But Mr. Howard lived 
three or four years, in perfect security and harmony with all these outlaws and 
desperadoes, whom by treating kindly and justly he made kind and good. 
Charity is the golden chain that links society in bonds of peace ; and true 
charity was never yet practised by any of ‘* mere mortal mould’’ more de- 
votedly than by Lloward. We cannot close this short notice better than by 
extracting the last paragraph of the Memoir, which we commend as a work de- 
serving to be read and remembered. ‘The American editor has performed his 
task ably, and, in the true spirit of benevolence, he has brought forward those 
excellent traits and Christian graces of the character he sought to portray. It 
is a blessed legacy to the world ; may it prove a redeeming one to his own 
country. Were the English character freed from the plague spots of avarice 
and luxury, it would be worthy tlfe highest praise. Americans must regret that 
the stain of these vices should degrade a nation from whom they descended ; 
and a nation that reckons Floward as its son. 


“In him was concentrated a rare union of intrepidity and coolness: decision and 
enterprise : disinterestedness and humility ; ten.perance and benevolence ; fearless- 
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ness of man, and devotednecs to God. After he was 45 yearsof age, during the 
short period of sixteen or seventeen years, at an expense to himself of thirty thou- 
sand pounds, he travelled between fifty and sixty thousand miles, for the sole pur- 
pose of reiieving the distresses of the most wretched of the human race !!” 


Tue History or Lynn. By Atonzo Lewis. Boston: J. H. East- 
burn, pp. 260. 

There is no shade, or there need be none, over the history of our Republic. 
Americans can trace back their pedigree—and it is a proud one—to Christian 
heroes, self-exiled for their liberties and religion. Of all nations we should 
be careful to search out the record of the past, and industriously collect ma- 
terials which the future historians of our country may employ when the fabric 
of our national character shall be more firmly established, and the tendencies 
of those great and singular events which have thus far marked our progress, 
shall be more fully developed. The industry and talent thus employed wi'l be 
appreciated, when many an idle lay that now floats on the wings of our news- 
papers as beautiful’? and sublime’’ and ‘* sweet’ effusions, the productions 
of ** talented’’-—and ‘* gifted’’--and ‘* promising’? young bards, will be no more 
found than the dust of Nebuchadnezzar’s image. Such have been our impres- 
sions while looking over this neat volume ; and we hope the example of Mr. 
Lewis will be followed, and the histories of our towns be generally preserved. 
The knowledge of our own country, next to the knowledge of God, should be 
the first lesson of American children ; and the thorough understanding of the 
manner in which their own town had been settled and governed and improved 
would be an excellent method of preparing the minds of children to compre- 
hend the history and government of the whole Union. The familiarity of 
names and places, greatly assists the minds of children, and moreover awakens 
an interest which imprints the facts on their memory, as being connected with 
their own home. For the people of Lynn, this work must possess deep inter- 
est, asthe record of two hundred years, and probably containing the names, at 
least, of most of the families in that town. It is very handsomely executed 
with several plates and a beautifully lithographed map, surveyed and drawn by 
the author of the book, who certainly deserves much pra‘se, but the best we 
can give is an extract from the introduction, as a specimen of its pure style, 
and the lofty and generous feelings which the writer cherishes himself and 
would awaken in the hearts of his readers. 


“* Among the pleasures of the mind, there are a few which afford more analloyed 
gratification, than that which arises from the remembrance of the loved and famil- 
lar objects of home, combined, as they always are, with the memory of the innocent 
delights of our childhood. This is one of the few pleasures of which the heart can- 
rot be deprived—which the darkest shades of misfortune serve to bring out into a 
fuller relief—and which the uninterrupted passage ofthe current of time tends only 
to polish and to brighten. When wearied with the tumult of the world, and sick of 
the anxieties and sorrows of life, the thoughts may return with delight to the plea- 
sures of childhood, and, banquet unsated on the recollections of youth. Who does 
not remember the companions of his early years—and the mother who watched 
over his dangers—and thie father who counselied him—and the master who instruct- 
ed him—and the sister whose sweet voice reproved his wildness ? Who does not re- 
member the tree under which ke played—and the house in which he lived—and 
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even the moonbeam which slept upon his bed?) Who has not returned, in sunlight 
and in sleep, to the scenes of his earliest and purest joys, and to the green and 
humble mounds where his sorrows have gone forth over the loved and the lost who 
were dear to his soul?) And who does not love to indulge these remembrances, 
though they bring swelling tides to his heart and tearsto his eyes? And whose ideas 
are so limited that he does not extend his thoughts to the days and the dwellings 
of his ancestors, until he seems to become a portion of the mountain and the stream, 
and to prolong his existence through the centuries which are passed ?” 


BLAKe’s GEOGRAPHY FOR CuiLpREN. With eight Copperplate 
Maps and thirty Wood Cuts. Boston: Richardson, Lord & Holbrook, pp. 64. 

For simplicity of plan and perspicuity of arrangement, this little work may 
safely challenge a comparison with any Geography yet offered for the younger 
classes of our schools. The execution of the maps, in particular, deserves to be 
commended, and the excellence of the work, combined with its cheapness, will 
we have no doubt give it, as it deserves, a wide circulation. Its respected au- 
thor has labored ardently in the cause of education, and such efforts should be 
rewarded. 


JuveniLe Lyre: or Hymns anp Sones, Reiicious, MORAL, AND 
CHEERFUL, SET TO APPROPRIATE Music. Forthe use of Primary and 
Common Schools. Boston: Richardson, Lord & [Jolbrook. WHartford: H. 
& F. J. Huntington, pp. 72. 

If it be found judicious to introduce singing as a branch of elementary 
education, which we are inclined to believe will be done, this pure and 
beautiful collection of songs for little children must be appreciated. 


ScientiFic Tracts. The fifth number of this useful work is on ** Animal Me- 
chanism—the Ever.” By Dr. J. V. C. Smith. ‘The Essay is illustrated by a 
number of well-executed wood engravings ; and by the perspicuous manner of the 
writer, as well as the importance of the subject, is rendered highly interesting. 


The LIBRARY OF ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE, Vol. VI. Part 1, is on  Iy- 
sFCT TRANSFORMATIONS. ‘The number is embellished with numerous engravings- 
The usefulness of this werk is securing, as it deserves, an extended patronage, 


The NaruRatist, edited by Daniel Jay Brown, a periodical lately established 
in Boston, and devoted, as its title imports, to the science of Natural History, pro- 
mises to be a publication of much interest and worth. It is the object of the editor 
* to select the most useful and in eresting topics of Natural History, to express them 
in a manner adapted to the capacity of the general class of readers for whom the 
work was designed, to illustrate the subjects by appropriate lithographic represen- 
tations, and to do for the whole all that iy possible to render the work useful and 
entertaining.’? Such is the plan, and we doubt not it will be deserving of public en- 


couragement. 


The “ List of New Publications,’’ and several other articles, were omitted 
for lack of room. 
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